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IN THE DEEP COUNTRY 



BY ARTHITE C. BENSON 



To-day was a day that the lover of warmth and sunlight 
would call triste and dull — I don't know! To me it seemed 
almost perfectly beautiful. The sky was vaulted with a pave- 
ment, so to say, of high grey clouds, pure and clear-cut as a 
chalcedony; there was a westerly breeze; and in the subdued 
light the landscape took on the softest melting tints, like the 
wings of a dove, I thought. There were little flames and 
splashes of color in copse and holt — the autumn leaves are not 
all whirled away. Here and there, where they had been plowing, 
the rich brown earth lay upturned, awaiting the sowing-time. 
The sedge was all withered now by the brimming brook, and the 
little brakes were wintry and tangled. Everything seemed 
settling down to rest, a little tired, perhaps, of the long summer- 
tide, and nestling down to a well-earned sleep. It was a lonely 
road that I chose, passing through two or three little villages, 
where the thatched and white-fronted cottages stood in their 
little orchard gardens, very homelike and gentle, speaking just 
of simple life and labor, not without love and cheer. In the rick- 
yards of small, lonely farms the summer's store was stacked. 
The horses plodded home — great gentle creatures, each proudly 
bestridden by a small boy whom they were glad to obey. The 
rows of straw-built hives were closed for their winter sleep, and 
a few late flowers straggled in the dying borders. 

I wish I could find words to say how I love all this space and 
quiet and country charm. Even so the world has lived in these 
low uplands, perhaps for a thousand years. There was more 
wood and waste, no doubt, but round about these villages the 
land has borne crops and fruit, has been tilled and replenished 
for centuries. The churches are very old, the houses are old; 
indeed, in a field that I passed there was unearthed, not long 
ago, the great country grange of a Roman settler, with its 
refectory, its little cloistered court, its baths, and chambers, and 
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storehouses. And it may all last on, hardly changing, for 
another thousand years, or longer still. 

Perhaps nothing very great springs out of it all. Families 
live on and on here, well content. They do not send out hard- 
hearted and ambitious men into the world. They have no 
stock of ideas, no theories about life. It is enough for them to 
live as their forefathers lived, though they grow milder, kinder, 
more peaceable in the lapse of time. I could not live so myself, 
but I think it beautiful, for all that; for the souls that have 
their earthly pilgrimage in these fields there is doubtless enough 
experience to do for them whatever needs to be done. I can 
hardly guess, with all my activities and eager questionings, what 
life is intended to do for me, and still less can I conceive what 
life is meant to do for these, or why they should open their eyes 
upon the world. But it is life taking shape, willing to live, not 
desiring to take flight, and learning something which it is well 
to know. Work and love, fatherhood and motherhood, age and 
death, those are mysteries high enough for the lowliest. 

I love this land, not for any special beauty that it has, 
though it is filled with beauty for my eyes, but just because it 
speaks of all these quiet secrets to me, and because it is familiar 
and dear. When I die I do not expect to revisit it. But I 
shall carry away the love that I have learned here and all the 
wonder of it safe in my heart; and if my spirit comes back to 
live in the world it will surely find other scenes, other fields, and 
woods, and skies to love as well. I claim no permanence of 
recollection — I do not think I even desire it. Indeed, I hardly 
know what I mean when I say that I love the land of my birth. 
I think I mean that I love something in it and behind it, of 
which sloping pasture, and reed-fringed brook, and gnarled tree 
are the visible symbols. I am sure that there is something there 
which can be loved, and which, perhaps, loves me in turn. I 
only know I have a sense of trust and good-will and serenity in it 
all as my eyes, idly straying, recover the well-known sights — the 
little grove, the low tiled farm-house with its stained orange 
plaster, the manor with its solid chimney-stacks, the high-roofed 
barn, the wide plain, seen through the folded slopes. They are 
all there, just as and where I expect them. 

My thoughts to-day center themselves much on a friend I 
have lost, a bright, eager, joyful spirit who lived life very 
fully, played it, I used to think, like a brisk game, gave of his 
charm freely to all alike, practised a hundred activities, touched 
and won many hearts. The one thing that was strange to me 
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about him was that he was great in controversy. He said bitter 
and ironical things about his opponents, tossed them on his 
horns, made them appear ridiculous and mean. Yet I think 
they were mostly aiming at the same ends as himself, though on 
different lines. He will live long in many hearts, but for his 
kindness, his sweetness, and his simplicity. But no one will 
remember his sharpness or his scorn; that will all fade away. 
He achieved nothing by it except that he was misunderstood and 
mistrusted. He won no one over by his derisive sayings; those 
who believed in him, and had some bitterness of spirit, admired 
the skill with which he silenced his adversaries. But the 
adversaries themselves only believed all the more fiercely in 
the things which he despised. But the sharp strokes of his wit 
are just the things which I would now most swiftly forget if I 
could. He sowed the seed of strife. He was not content 
just to uphold what he knew to be true and beautiful. But all 
his triumphs now are in the spirits whom he helped and won, 
not in those whom he made angry and sore. 

I thought to-day that I would try, once and for all, to cast 
that sort of bitterness out of my own life. In an active life like 
mine one is brought face to face with stiff, dogmatic, censorious, 
unreasonable people. It is easy to say rough and sharp things 
about them and to them; and one is tempted to resist them, 
to demolish their certainties, to show their lack of reason. But 
one wins no victories that way, because the only victories are 
when one persuades, and attracts, and encourages. Then you 
can, perhaps, make people see what is beautiful and good, and 
find more things to love. But when you argue and controvert, 
the only thing you win is a little admiration for your skill, a 
little terror of your tongue. 

So I thought that I would henceforth only try to praise and 
bless what I thought worthy of love, and that if I were met by 
controversy I would argue, if I argued at all, with good-humor 
and amusement, not with bitterness, not to wound. Because 
bitterness really betrays a little touch of fear. It only means 
that you cannot trust the beautiful things to win by their own 
beauty and sweetness, and you try to maul your foe because you 
are afraid that he may damage you if you do not anticipate him. 

Life is so short, and yet there is so much to admire and 
love and to be interested in, that these ugly tempers are just a 
waste of time and strength. By yielding to them you only in- 
crease your power of being wounded. It is not as if you de- 
creased stupidity or roughness by striking at it; you only put 
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yourself on a baser level. I do not mean to practise mildness 
and meekness; that is another sort of feebleness; but I would 
wish to be generous and chivalrous, and to be amused rather than 
angry. Life is full of pleasant absurdities, and the certainties 
of perverse and stupid people are among them. But impatience 
and rudeness and contempt are only the signs of timidity. 

I am not made to deal with big things, or intricate problems, 
or wide reasonings. I see things too much in detail for that. 
I cannot hold the factors of great problems in mind; but I can 
see the quality of things and the aspects of life, the outlines, and 
features, and textures of people, and buildings, and landscapes. 
There is a strange essence of beauty in all this; not only a 
sentimental or an emotional or an artistic beauty, but the 
sharpness and distinctness of objects, the differences of tempera- 
ment. It is not only the high, and splendid, and gracious, and 
lovable qualities that are clear to me, but the salient, crooked, 
appropriate elements, and even the grotesque, and clumsy, and 
absurd qualities. Many of these are interesting, absorbing, 
even admirable and lovable, because they are exactly what they 
are and not otherwise. And I must try, I am sure, to make the 
most of a quick and inquisitive eye, a power of seeing and caring 
for the sharp and vivid detail of things; and the end of it all is 
that it is worth while to draw the attention of people to the 
extraordinary interest and variety of life, to make them under- 
stand how much there is to watch and to enjoy, and that the 
simplest sort of life, with no great opportunities or glowing 
ambitions, can yet find a rich harvest of fine experiences, wher- 
ever one lives and works, and whatever one has to do. 

So many people drift into disappointment and dreariness 
because they are dissatisfied with the materials of life, and 
would like to play a bigger part than they are entitled to play. 
It is all a deep mistake, the worst mistake a man can make. 
It is not the impression a man makes on life that matters; it is 
the impression which life makes upon him. 

The night began to gather and roll in upon the landscape 
as I came down the hill with the lights of the town flashing 
and winking in among the trees, over the misty flat. I was 
glad to return to it, to take my place in it, the daily work, 
the fireside, the talk of friends; better even than the beautiful 
solitary country with the wide-spread fields, the dark woods, the 
lonely lanes settling down to night and silence. The breeze 
sank, whispering into the great covert, shook the sailing leaf 
from the tree, and died away. Arthur C. Benson. 



